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THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE : ITS CAUSE 

AND CURE.* 



For several years past the trade and commerce of this 
country have been almost constantly in such a condition of 
languor and depression as to be a perpetual source of worry, 
trouble, and often serious loss to those engaged therein. 
The discussions which have been going on in the public 
papers and in Parliament, and the distress which from time 
time is revealed among those who are unemployed, show 
that the depression continues, and in some trades is 
intensified. 

There must be a cause for this condition of things, and 
the cause must either lie with the great Creator of all, in sa 
constituting the world as to make it difficult or impossible 
for the earth's population to obtain in sufficient measure the 
needed comforts of life ; or, it must be due to the misconduct 
of man in not rightly developing and using the materials 
which a bountiful Providence places at his disposal. 

It will need but a slight investigation and study of the- 
provisions which nature ofifers for man's wants in order to- 
show that there is an abundance, nay, a profusion of supply 
for all his needs ; but the possession and enjoyment of this- 
supply are dependent upon man's own conduct, first, as 
respects his industry in developing nature's resources, and,.- 
secondly, in regard to the use of them when developed. If 
man will obey the economic laws which govern his being, 
nature's wealth is his, but if he will not obey, then in 
proportion as he strays from the path of obedience, so will 
he forfeit the bounties which a wise and xbeneficent Creator 
has provided for his well-being. 

♦ Read at a Conference convened by the National Temperance League 
at the Birkbeck Institution, London, November 28, 1884. 



As I have said, Nature is bountiful, and when the bounties 
she places at man's command are utilised with the intel- 
ligence which invention, science, and economic skill supply, 
the wealth at man's disposal becomes almost unlimited. If 
time permitted it might be shown that the labour of one 
person, if rightly applied, will produce as much as will 
provide support and reasonable comforts for ten or twelve 
persons, or even more. 

If, therefore, there be poverty and distress in the land, 
they can only arise from one or other of two causes, either — 

1st. Because people are idle, and will not produce ; or, 

2nd. Because what is produced is misappropriated and 
wasted. 

In order to illustrate the economic loss which may result 
from the misappropriation of our resources, I will suppoae the 
case of two individuals, each of Whom purchases a sack of 
grain, of say 24olbs. One converts the grain into bread, upon 
which he subsists possibly for four months, during which time, 
by means of the sustenance and strength he derives from it, 
he produces wealth equal to a dozen sacks of grain. The 
other one converts the grain into malt, brews it into beer or 
distils it into spirits, which he and his friends drink ; the result 
is, not sustenance and strength to labour, but physical deterio- 
ration, neglect of work, increased burdens and taxes, together 
with other evils that demoralise and destroy the people. In 
one case the grain is used as a means of reproduction, in the 
other of destruction, and the diflFerence between what is 
produced in the one case and what is lost and destroyed in 
the other, represents the economic difference in the result to 
society from these two courses of action, which, having 
regard both to the direct and indirect losses, would be equal 
in value to some twenty sacks of grain. 

In regard to idleness, it may, perhaps, be said that people 
are often unemployed through no "fault of their own, and that 
if they are not at work producing, it is because they cannot 
get employment to enable them to produce. This may be 
so, but the fact only removes the inquiry further back ; it 
brings us to the question — How does it happen, that people 
are in want of work and cannot get it ? It must be due to 
one or other of the following causes, either — 



1st. That there is not enough money in the country to 
provide the machinery and capital needed for business, and 
so set the unemployed to work ; or, 

2nd. Those who possess the capital can find no opening 
where to invest their money in producing goods, so as to sell 
them at prices which will give them a fair return for their 
money. 

At the present time the interests of the nation are in a very 
anomalous position, for — 

1st. Wages have generally been, and are, high ; probably 
on the whole higher than ever known in the nation's history. 

2nd. Food has been unprecedentedly cheap. During the 
ten years just ended, the average price of wheat has only been 
£2 7s. per quarter. 

3rd. Money is abundant and cheap. During the past ten 
years the Bank rate has averaged only 3 J per cent. Capital 
has been wanting employment, and could not find it on 
remunerative terms. 

We had thus had in full force the three conditions which 
writers upon economic subjects allege to be pre-eminently 
the conditions which ensure good trade ; for economists 
argue, and rightly so, that good wages, by giving to the 
people plenty of money, will enable them to purchase pro- 
portionately more goods, and so ensure a better demand 
for them. The cheapness of food further augments the 
spending power of the people's wages, inasmuch as when 
food is cheap less money is required for its purchase, more 
is thus available for the purchase of manufactured goods ; 
and further, cheap money provides the means and machinery 
whereby trade is carried on at a minimum cost, and thus 
gives a further stimulus to it. All these three favourable 
conditions have been in existence during the last ten years 
to a degree unparalleled in the nation's history, and yet 
there has been a prolonged period of dull and depressed 
trade. Whence has this arisen ? 

I would observe, first, that the depression has not been 
due to any falling off in our foreign trade, for, if we examine 
the tables giving the quantities of manufactures exported, 
we shall find that, excepting in the case of linen and 
woollen goods, which became unduly inflated during the 



period of the cotton famine, there has been a general 
increase in the quantity of our exports, varying from 5 ta 
50 per cent., and, in some cases, even more ; and if along- 
side this increased foreign trad6 there had been a good home 
demand, as there ought to have been, our industries must 
have been prosperous and flourishing. 

It may here be objected that our home trade has beert 
bad because of the poverty caused by the badness^ of the 
seasons in agriculture. It is doubtless a fact that, during 
the past ten years, many of the seasons have been very 
unpropitious ; but, if the nation has been rich enough to 
spend ;f 130,000,000 a year in drink, it has been rich enough 
to develop a good home trade ; and, therefore, the objection 
on the score of poverty falls to the ground. A few con- 
siderations will, however show ;that the mischief to trade 
from the badness of the seasons cannot have been so great 
as has sometimes been alleged. Let me refer to a few 
of these. The total value of the wheat crop of the 
United Kingdom is only about ^^30,000,000 yearly, or 
less than one-eighth qf the value of our total agricultural 
crops ; whilst the entire value of all the cereals we have 
grown has only been about ;f8o,ooo,ooo yearly, or less 
than one-third of our total crop. The remainder of our 
crop, consisting of grass, root foods, green crops, and daily 
produce, have not suffered so much by the wetness of the 
seasons, whilst in some cases they have benefited. Taking 
the whole of the agricultural output, then, and having 
regard to the price at which dairy produce has sold, and to 
the increase of wages among farm labourers, it may reason- 
ably be afiirmed that the income and spending power of the 
agricultural class has not been less than in previous years. 

But, beside this, it should be remembered that of the 
£1,100,000,000 income of the United Kingdom, less than 
one-fourth of it is derived from agriculture, and more than 
three-fourths from manufactures, mining, commerce, &c. ; 
and therefore the bad seasons which have occurred can only 
have affected a fraction of the nation's industrial resources, 
and if the lowne^s of prices which has existed has been a 
loss to the 6,000,000 of our agricultural population, it has 
proportionately been a gain to the 28,000,000 engaged in 



manufacturing, mining, and other departments of trade and 
commerce. 

I have thought it well to refer to these matters before 
entering upon the general argument touching trade ; 
otherwise, objection might have been taken upon the 
.grounds referred to. Possibly this may still be done, but 
thd considerations I have advanced will show that whilst 
many farmers may have suffered severely, the general 
influence upon the trade of the country must have been 
limited, and goes but a small way to account for the long 
and deep depression which has overhung our trade. 

Depression in trade may be said to be that condition of 
things in which people who are engaged in business cannot 
dispose of their goods ; when manufacturers, owing to the 
lack of buyers, find it impossible to realise prices which will 
pay for the cost of production. So long as manufacturers 
and traders can dispose of their goods at prices which will 
recoup them for the cost of production, so long there will 
be no depression in trade. It may, therefore, be said in 
brief, that depression in trade is a condition of things due 
to there being an insufficiency of customers to purchase the 
goods which are made. 

But this only carries us back to the original point of our 
inquiry. What is the cause to which this lack of customers 
is due ? It can only be due to one of two causes, either 

1st. Because people are already so well supplied with the 
comforts and necessaries of life as not to require more ; or 

2nd. Because those who need the goods have not the 
means with which to purchase them. 

It has sometimes been alleged that trade is depressed 
because of over-production, but to argue thus is to say that 
trade is dull, and that people are in want because there is 
too great a supply, which is an absurdity and a contra- 
diction. It is saying that people are in poverty because 
there is too great plenty, which is an impossibility. It would 
be as reasonable to say that darkness is caused by their 
being too much light. 

What is the object of industry and trade ? Is it not to 
supply the community with the necessaries and comforts of 
life ? with food to eat, clothing to wear, houses in which to 
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dwell, and all the other etceteras which go to fill up the 
wants of life ? We look at the warehouses of our manufac- 
turers and merchants, and we see them groaning beneath the 
burden of stocks, and we involuntarily exclaim, "Over- 
production ; " but let us turn to another picture. Let us take 
a walk down the streets of our towns, or even villages, and 
view the furnitureless homes, the scantily supplied beds, and 
the thinly clad and often ragged condition of the people. Let 
us examine the character of the houses they dwell in, and 
inquire how many of them, when meal times come, have to 
go upon short commons, and are not getting the amount of 
food which nature needs for its support. 

The condition of large masses of our population in regard 
to these matters will be seen when it is stated that in the 
Finsbury division of the London School Board, according to 
Mr. Williams, one of the inspectors of the Board, there were 
10,490 families in houses having but one room, and of the 
children 40 per cent, were sent to school breakfastless. In 
Glasgow, according to a statement made by Mr. Bright, there 
are 30,000 families living in houses having only one room. In 
aletter in The Times of November 16 — the present month — the 
Mayor of Hull writes appealing for help. He speaks of the 
" gaunt and hungry faces which walk the streets " of Hull, 
of "distressing appeals for food," of *' hunger and cold most 
heartrending to witness,** &c. These are painful facts which 
might be fargely multiplied, and they illustrate the sad poverty 
and degradation in which large masses of our population 
exist. 

Now, when we see the miserable tenements in v/hich such 
large masses of our population dwell, when we gaze upon 
the bare backs, the furnitureless homes, the scantily supplied 
bedding, all crying out to be supplied ; and when we see the 
articles which these people need piled upon the shelves of 
the merchants, manufacturers, and shopkeepers ; and when, 
further, we see the money which is needed to accomplish the 
transfer of the goods from the shelves of the shopkeepers to 
the backs and the homes of the people, idly waiting in the 
coffers of the bank, ready, nay anxious, to do the transfer of 
the goods from the shelves of the warehouses to thu backs 
and homes of the people, we ask ourselves the question, Why 



does not the transfer take place ? Why do not the shelves 
become empty and the backs covered ? 

The Manchester Guardian, a leading commercial paper in 
the north of England, put the matter respecting over- 
production in its true light. The Guardian said: "Over- 
production is not so much a cause of commercial depression, 
but a consequence of it, due to the fact that the communica- 
tion between producer and consumer has been cut off." 

The Economist, too, in an article upon the depression in 
trade, some time ago, hit the nail upon the head. Referring 
to the excess of production, the editor asked the question, 
"Why does the production become in excess of the cash 
demand ? " The answer he gave was, for two reasons and 
for two reasons only. 

1st. " The cash demand falls off because the means of con- 
sumers from some cause become lessened ; " and 

2nd. ." Because a larger amount of capital is applied to 
production than the facts justify." 

But these statements still leave us in darkness ; what we 
want to know is not simply the fact that the communication 
between consumer and producer has been cut off, or that the 
means of consumers from some cause have become lessened; 
what we want to know is, what the cause is that has severed 
the connection between producer and consumer ; from what 
cause have the means of consumers become lessened ? The 
answer to these questions will throw light upon the cause of 
the present depression in our trade. 

Permit me to illustrate in what way the means of consumers 
have thus been lessened. 

The total income of the United Kingdom is estimated to 
be over £1,100,000,000 yearly, or about 3^30 for each man, 
woman, and child, and, taking the population of London at 
4,000,000, this would give a total annual income for London 
of 3^120,000,000, or about 3^2,300,000 per week. 

Let us suppose it possible that the inhabitants of London 
could so far bid adieu to their senses as to throw the 
3^2,300,000 income of the present week into the sea, what 
would become of the trade of London next week ? It will 
be clear that it must be greatly reduced, if not practically 
annihilated. The shopkeepers would have few customer s 
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for their goods ; manufacturers, too, would experience a. 
falling-off in the demand from them, or, in other words, 
there would result depression of trade. 

Supposing, however, that instead of throwing the 
£2,300,000 into the sea, the people of London spent it in 
purchasing rum, gin, brandy, whisky, and ale — what then ? 
Would the people of London be better off by reason of the- 
liquor investments ? or would the trade of London be better 
off than if the money were thrown into the sea ? 

Yes, someone says, they would be better off ; for if the 
£2,300,000 were thro\^n into the sea, it would be lost ; but 
if spent in rum, &c., it would not be lost, for the money being; 
paid to the publican would then be paid to the brewer and 
distiller, who would pay it to the maltster, who would pay it 
to the farmer, and so, it is said, being thus circulated through 
the country, it would not be lost ; whereas, if the money be- 
thrown into the sea it does not circulate, and is therefore 
lost. 

Let us suppose, however, that instead of spending the 
week's income of £2,300,000 in intoxicating liquors, it is 
invested in grain, and from the shopkeepers, corndealers, &c., 
of London, 1,200,000 quarters of grain are purchased, and 
taken on lurries, and one after another the lurry loads are 
tumbled into the sea. Oh ! you say, such a thing is absurd^ 
impossible ! But supposing it were possible that people 
could be so mad, and that as you were passing along the 
beach you saw the grain being thus shunted into the sea, 
what would you say or think ? Your souls would be 
filled with horror and indignation, and you would exclaim^ 
What monstrous, abominable, and wicked waste ! 

But, just as you are giving vent to your righteous indigna- 
tion, there comes upon the scene some economist of the 
publicans' school of logic, and he hears you bewailing the 
wicked loss that has taken place, and so he applies his 
philosophic reasoning to calm your indignation and to correct 
your error. Wicked loss ! says he, there is no loss, for was 
not the £2,300,000, the price of the grain, paid to the sHop- 
keepers and corndealers of London, and they paid it to the 
maltster, who paid it to the merchants, who paid it to the 
farmers, and so, seeing the money is being circulated through 
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the country, it cannot be lost ! Yes, but, shaking your head, 
you say, whilst the farmers and others have got 3^2,300,000 
of the money of the people of London, what have the people 
of London got ? Nothing. 'Tis true the farmers have got 
the money, but they have parted with their grain, whilst 
the people of London have parted with their money and got 
nothing. In all trade the buyer, as well as the seller, ought 
to have value received ; the £2,300,000 must therefore be 
lost. Everyone will see the soundness of this reasoning. 

It may be that in some mind the thought is passing. Your 
•suppositions, Mr. Hoyle, are extravagant and absurd, for the 
people of London could never be so outrageously insane as 
to throw 1,200,000 quarters of grain into the sea. I admit 
the objection ; my supposition is a wild one, and so long as 
the people of London were in their senses they would never 
perpetrate so foolish an act. 

I will, however, make another supposition. I will suppose 
that instead of taking the i,aoo,ooo quarters of grain and 
throwing them into the sea, the people of London take and 
throw them into the mash tubs and vats of the brewer and 
distiller, and convert the grain into intoxicating liquor (I may 
say that this is about the quantity yearly destroyed to make 
the liquor used in London), which they then take and by 
means of the agency of the 14,000 liquor sellers of London 
dispose of among your population. What is the upshot? 
What do the people of London get for their money ? Nothing, 
nay, far worse than nothing. What London gets is, that its 
population become cursed with drunkenness, crime, pau- 
perism, lunacy, disease, and premature deaths; rows, brawls, 
fightings, and may be murders, are engendered in the 
streets; it gets miserably impoverished and often ruined 
homes ; it gets neglected children ; it gets dissolute work- 
men, many of whom are thus led to neglect their work, and 
by their drinking habits become physically deteriorated ; the 
trade of London is injured, and the moral and social improve- 
ment of the city is impeded and blocked. 

I ask, are these things so, or are they not ? If they be so, 
how incomparably wiser it would be for the people of London 
to take the 1,200,000 quarters of grain (which are now con- 
verted into liquor) and throw them into the sea, rather than 
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to throw them into the mash tubs of the brewer and distiller, 
and so destroy them by converting them into a liquor which 
entails upon your population evils too appalling to describe* 
In the former case the loss of the grain would be the total 
loss, but in the latter there is the loss of the grain plus all the 
resulting evils and losses which the liquor entails upon the 
town ; and the measure of these evils is the measure of the 
greater magnitude of the folly which is shown in converting 
the grain into spirits as compared to the act of throwing it 
into the sea, and therefore, if the former conduct would be so 
insane, what must be the measure of the madness of the 
latter ? What is wanted is that people seriously reflect upon 
these things, for we may rest assured that if they did but see 
them in their true light they would cease to perpetrate such 
wicked folly. 

Ivhave been dealing so far with £2,300,000 of expenditure, 
but if the people of London spent as much in drink as the 
average of the population of the United Kingdom do, then 
during the past ten years they will have spent each year 
£4. OS. 3d. perihead for every man, woman, and child, or a 
total of over ;fi6,ooo,ooo yearly, which is not merely one 
week's but upwards of seven weeks' income; and if the 
diverting of one week's income to wasteful purposes results 
in so much mischief to trade, and of misery to the com- 
munity, what will be the mischief, misery, and damage to 
trade resulting from seven weeks' waste ? And if to this 
direct waste we add the further indirect waste and loss which, 
as has been shown, drinking produces, it will represent a loss 
equivalent to eleven or twelve weeks' income. Under such 
circumstances is it any wonder that trade should be de- 
pressed ? 

I commenced the argument under this head by supposing 
that the people of London threw away one week's income, 
or 3^2,300,000, and I referred to the mischief that would 
thereby result to trade ; and what I wish here to point out 
is, that when money is spent in drink, the economic result is 
the same as if the money were thrown away ; nay, it is 
worse, for the burdens and evils which the drink expenditure 
involves further augments the mischief. If a working man 
has five shillings of a poor's rate to pay, it prevents him from 
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buying his boy a new cap, and his girl a new pair of stock- 
ings, and so injures trade ; all the other evils flowing from 
the liquor traffic operate in the same way ; therefore, when 
money is spent in drink, there is a double loss. First, the 
loss of the money spent, and second, the loss by the amount 
of the mischief which results, the latter loss being very nearly 
if not wholly as much as the former; and, therefore, 
putting the two losses together, it would make the loss result 
ing to the people of London from the liquor traffic to be over 
3^30,000,000 per annum. If this amount went to the trade 
of London there would be a demand for goods such as would 
at once sweep away depression and ensure prosperity. 

At this point, someone may possibly be indulging the 
thought: Yes, Mr. Hoyle, but are you not begging the 
question? Are you not assuming that all that comes of 
drinking is waste, if not worse than waste ; but in such an 
argument the good, as well as the bad of liquor drinking 
should be stated. 

I admit that this objection seems reasonable. But whether, 
and to what extent the objection affects the argument 
will depend upon the degree of good or evil which it 
can be shown the use of liquor entails. 

No one can have followed the progress of scientific and 
experimental research during the past fifty years, but he must 
have come to the conclusion that any benefits resulting from 
the use of alcoholic liquors when used as beverages, even in 
moderation, are exceedingly problematical. Science has 
shown that the influence of alcohol upon the human frame is 
hurtful ; and experience has registered this fact in statistics 
of sick clubs, insurance societies, hospital practice, &c., by 
showing the greater amount of sickness and the lessened 
duration of life amongst those who use alcoholic liquors as 
compared to those who abstain. My aruument is, therefore, 
intact. If, however, anyone should hold the opinion that 
there may, under certain circumstances, some good results 
from the use of intoxicating drinks, let him make a corres- 
ponding allowance in the argument, only let him, when he 
does this, put into the scales of his consideration not merely 
what he thinks may be good, but what he knows to be 
appallingly evil that results from the use of these drinks. 



Bat, if it could be shonii that along with the evils which 
result from the liquor traflSc there was some modicum of 
good, it would still be the doty of the Legislature to place 
the traffic under such conditions as would secure to society 
whatever there might be of good, minus the evil, and when, 
after hundreds of years' experience, it has been found impos- 
sible to cany on the liquor traffic so as to secure this sup- 
posed modicum of good, minus the avalanche of evils, it 
proves that there must be something exceptional about the 
liquor and the liquor traffic. Exceptional evils not only 
justify, but demand exceptional remedies. Now, the 
measure of an evil indicates the measure of the remedy that 
should be applied ; and when we consider that the results 
from the liquor traffic have been misery, d^radation, ruin, 
and death to the material, physical, social, and moral 
interests of the community, without any compensating 
good, the question comes, first of all, ought a traffic which is 
so vitaUy at war with the interests of the community, to be 
sanctioned or permitted ? assuredly not ; and, secondly, does 
it not become the duty of everyone to abstain from the 
liquor, and so discountenance the use of that which is so 
terribly fraught with misery, sin, and death. 

I come now to apply the argument which has been 
advanced, in respect of London locally, to the nation 
generally. 

I have already said that the total income of the United 
Kingdom is over ^1,100,000,000 yearly. This would give 
about £21,000,000 per week. Supposing it possible that this 
week the nation should be so insane as to throw the 
£21,000,000 of its income into the sea, everyone will see 
that the country must be £21,000,000 poorer, and that next 
week the trade of the country would necessarily be very 
depressed, if not extinguished. But supposing this waste of 
the nation's income went on for six weeks, it will be clear 
that the injury to trade would be in proportion. 

Now during the past ten years the money spent in intoxi- 
cating liquors by the nation has averaged £135,000,000 
yearly, being £15,000,000 more than the entire yearly 
income of the whole population of London, and equal to 
about six and a half weeks of the total income of the 
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countty. And when it is remembered that besides the loss 
of the money thus spent, there are losses resulting from the 
expenditure, which nearly, if not entirely, equal the direct 
expenditure, it will give a total loss to the community of 
some 3^260,000,000 yearly; and if from this we deduct 
3^60,000,000 for what goes to the revenue, and for what may 
be supposed to be of some use, it still leaves the nation with 
an economic loss of 3^200,000,000 yearly, a sum equal to 
one-sixth, or fully nine weeks of its total income, the result 
must be a corresponding injury to trade. If the waste 
through drink all occurred at one time, trade would be 
scotched ; but, being spread over the year, and the thrift and 
industry of some making up for the extravagance and waste 
of others, and, being also helped by a large foreign trade, the 
nation is enabled, though it be with much trouble, to cany 
the weight : but the evil resulting is none the less real, and 
in the depression which from time to time oppresses trade, the* 
results of this action find a constant and painful register; and 
the fact must not be overlooked that the great waste, and 
heavy costs and taxes resulting from the liquor traffic, are 
constant burdens upon the industries of the nation, and 
make competition with other countries all the more difficult. 

Everyone must recognise the fact that industry is the life 
and soul of trade. If persons or communities be too indolent to 
labour, they will be too poor to trade — for, producing nothing, 
they will have nothing with which to trade. It will also 
be clear that if a man produces, and then wastes what he 
produces, he will equally be unable to trade, for he will be 
in the same position as if he never produced. Indeed, the 
man who draws a salary from the communit)^, and then 
wastes it, will be likely to injure trade more than the 
idle man, because he draws upon the general stock of the 
nation's income without recouping it as he ought by the 
purchase of goods, and so giving corresponding support 
to its trade. 

Perhaps some on e is saying, that a person who spends 
his money in drink does promote industry. But when, as 
has been shown, it is seen that money thus spent is more 
mischievou s than if invested in buying grain and throwing 
it into the se a, the drink business cannot be called an 
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industry, but a traffic of destruction. To what a small 
extent money spent in drink creates a demand for industrial 
labour will be seen when it is stated that in the Caledonian 
distillery, at Edinburgh, they turn out annually spirits to the 
value of 3^1,500,000, and employ only 150 men, whilst in 
the Atlas Iron Works, at Sheffield, where they turn over 
about a like sum, they employ 4,500 persons. 

The 3^1,100,000,000 income of the United Kingdom is 
derived from the proceeds of its manufactures, commerce, 
mines, agriculture, or other of its industries, and is in reality 
the wages which in one way or another the nation pays for 
the labour devoted to its production, and for the use of the 
machinery, buildings, land, and other appliances which are 
needed to produce the income desired, 

The point I wish to enforce is this, that if the income or 
wages of one week be rightly applied, it will ensure the needed 
demand for the industries of the succeeding week ; and so, 
week by week, the wealth of the nation will constanrly 
revolve, reproducing itself, and so supplying the fund which 
is to provide the demand for trade. But, more than this, if 
the income of the nation be spent as it should be, a goodly 
portion of it will not only reproduce itself, but will reproduce 
itself with a profit, and in proportion as this is done, so each 
week the trading power of the nation will be augmented, and 
the demand for goods will be increased. Under such cir- 
cumstances depression of trade and distress would be well 
nigh, if not wholly, impossible. 

If, however, a portion of the week's income be wasted, then, 
in proportion to the extent of such waste, so it will be 
evident must be the extent of the deficiency of the fund which 
has to supply the requirements of trade for the ensuing week ; 
the consequence will be, there will not be demand enough to 
keep the industrial ball rolling, and the result must be de- 
pression, with a tendency to a fall in prices, and ultimately, 
if the depression be not corrected, to a reduction of wages. 

From these considerations it will be evident that the power 
of employers and tradespeople to continue to find work for 
the operatives and artisans of the country is dependent upon 
their realising a sale for the production of their industry suffi- 
cient to pay the wages of those whom they employ, and to 
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recoup themselves for the outlay upon their trading invest- 
ments ; therefore all vvraste of wealth by lessening the pur- 
chasing fund of the nation, will decrease the demand for 
commodities, and make it more difficult for manufacturers to 
keep their works going ; and if the prodigality of some were 
not compensated for by the industry and thrift of others, the 
nation would soon become not only impoverished, but 
bankrupt. 

There is much perplexity existing amongst economists and 
in the minds of people generally, arising from the fact that, 
whilst as a nation, we are possessed of so much wealth, 
there should yet be such a lack of demand for goods. But 
the explanation is evident, for it is not so much the fixed 
wealth of a nation that creates demand for goods as its 
current income, as Mr. Mill, in his Treatise on Political 
Economy, says : — " Whatever be the quantity of money in a 
country, only that part of it will affect prices (or trade) which 
goes into the market for commodities." The fixed wealth of 
the nation is mainly applied to producing and the current 
income to purchasing. 

Let me illustrate this. A man may have 3^20,000 of capital 
invested in the stocks, and yet may not spend more than a 
couple of hundred pounds in current trade. If such a one 
wastes 3^1,000 of his capital it affects trade very little. On 
the other hand, there may be one hundred men who are in 
receipt of weekly wages, and though they may not be worth 
3^1,000 of fixed capital among them, yet they spend perhaps 
;if5,ooo per annum in goods which promotes current trade. 
Now, if these one hundred men waste 3^1,000 of their incomes, 
then trade, so far as they are concerned- at once falls off 20 
per cent. And if they should be so foolish as to spend the 
^1,000 in a way that entails mischief and losses to the 
extent of 3^500 more, trade would then suffer to the extent of 
30 per cent. 

This illustration will show the influence which results to 
trade from a right or wrong use of the income of the people, 
for it is the trading or buying fund of the nation ; and when 
we remember that nearly one-fifth of the nation's current 
income is wasted by the one cause of intemperance, and 
when we remember too that there is also much of waste 
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from other sources, such as smoking, gambling, the follies of 
fashion, luxurious living, and improper eating, . especially in 
the matter of fl^sh, &c., the depression of trade is at once 
explained. 

Touching many of the cases of foolish expenditure, reason- 
able controversy may arise as to whether such expenditure 
should be classed as waste or not, but in regard to a very 
large proportion of the money spent in drink, no such con- 
troversy is possible, for everyone admits that the money is 
not only wasted, but worse than wasted — that it is terriby 
mischievous, destroying the physical and moral powers of 
the drinker, multiplying the burdens of taxation, inducing 
idleness, vagrancy, crime, pauperism, lunacy, neglect of 
family, causing physical deterioration, and entailing social, 
material, moral, and political evils, that weigh down the 
nation's industries, and block the path both of material and 
social progress. It may be, when we have a brisk and grow- 
ing demand for our commodities from foreign countries, that 
our manufacturers will get along without much harass, but, 
as everyone who is in trade knows, when our foreign trade 
falls off, or even if it does not continue to grow, we soon get 
into difficulty and trouble. 

In the Times newspaper of the loth of this month, there is 
a letter signed '* Trades Unionist.'* " Trades Unionist '* 
urges that the remedy for the present state of things is, 
" That the working classes should have a larger share in the 
profits of industry." He says, '* Let the country spend more 
in wages instead of hoarding money up, then the working 
classes will have more to spend on food, clothing, fire, and 
housing." 

Such a remedy, put forward at a time when so many per- 
sons are idle because they cannot get employment even at 
existing rates of wa^es, at once confutes itself, for if traders 
cannot sell their goods so as to enable them to pay present 
wages, how is it possible they could pay higher wages ? But 
it is said if higher wages were paid people would have more 
to spend in goods, and so trade would improve. Now it will 
be clear they could not possibly have more to spend than the 
amount by which their wages were increased, and therefore, 
if there was some increase in the demand for goods, there 
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would be a proportionate increase in the cost, and con- 
sequently the position of the trader would be no better, even 
if all the advance which might be given in wages was spent 
in legitimate trade : but if a fifth, or a fourth, or more of it 
should be wasted, as is too often the case, then a rise in 
wages, by involving an increase of cost without giving a 
corresponding demand for goods, would make trade worse 
instead of better. 

But in the letter of "Trades Unionist" there will be 
found the principle that underlies the cause of the present 
depression of trade, viz., the right spending of money. He 
sees that demand for goods comes mainly from current 
income, and hence he not unnaturally wishes to increase 
current income ; but, as I have shown, it is not the amount 
of the income received which ensures good trade, but the 
amount of it which is appropriated to the purchase of good ; 
if there be a large cun-ent income, and the income be mis- 
applied, it only aggravates the evil. As has been shown at 
the present time, of the 3^1,100,000,000 income of the United 
Kingdom, ^f 200,000,000 of it is wasted by our habits of 
drinking, and in the mischiefs which follow ; and at least 
;f 100,000,000 is wasted in other ways. If this 3^300,000,000 
were saved and applied to legitimate, useful trade, t hen the 
saving of the 3^300,000,000 would be virtually equivalent to 
a rise of 3^300,000,000 in the wages of the nation, without 
adding an)'thing to the cost of production — nay, more, it 
would actually cheapen production, for the right appropri- 
ation of the money would be accompanied by an increase in 
the health and strength, the physical capacity, and stedi- 
ness and intelligence of the workman, and in this manner 
production would be rendered both more efficient and cheap, 
and thus a double benefit would accrue to trade. 

Now, in the long run, wages can only rise and be main- 
tained at any given point, by there being such a demand 
for the goods of the manufacturer and merchant as will 
reimburse them for their outlay in the production of the 
goods ; when this is the case trade will be kept going. 
But if the manufacturer and merchant further get a profit 
upon their business transactions, then comes the time when 
they will begin to extend their business and employ more 
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workmen. When two workmen are running after one 
master to get a job, and the master only wants one, there 
is little chance of a rise in his wages ; but if two masters 
are running after one workman, there will probably be some 
inducement offered by one or other of the masters offering 
the workman higher wages. We all know that masters will 
only run after workmen when there is a good paying demand 
for their goods ; but when the purchase fund is wasted, it 
proportionately lessens the chances of there being a paying 
demand for goods, because it diminishes the means of the 
customers who should purchase them. 

I might dwell at length upon these points, but time will 
not permit, and the argument advanced already is sufficiently 
conclusive. But before closing I wish to point out that the 
policy I am urging besides doing so much to improve trade 
would also render it more stable. 

Most of you will have heard of the severe distress that 
exists in the North of England. At a meeting which was 
held in Sunderland a short time ago, Mr. James Laing, a 
leading shipbuilder of Sunderland, speaking in reference to 
the distress, observed : " If they went into the causes, it was 
not difficult to show that drink, and drink alone, was the 
cause of the present distress, and he went on to show that 
during the past four years the population of Sunderland * had 
spent 3^600,000 in drink, of which he said the working classes 
had probably spent ^400,000. Did they, Mr. Laing asked, 
with such facts before them, require the cause of the present 
distress ? 

The point I wish to urge is this. Large masses of the 
people of Sunderland and of other places are in distress ; 
they have nothing to spend in trade. If the ^600,000 which 
they have spent in drink in Sunderland had been saved and 
applied to the purchase of useful commodities, trade could 
not have been so depressed. But supposing, when the money 



* Mr. Laing's calculation is much under the mark. The population 
of S underland IS about 125,000 ; and, assuming that they spend £^ per 
head yearly, it will give / 500,000 per annum directly spent, and there 
will be at least another ^250,000 of indirect costs and losses, making a 
total loss to Sunderland of ^750,000 per annum, or ;^3,ooo,ooo for the 
four years. 
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was thus spent, there had been some depression, and a 
number of the people had been thrown out of work, if the 
money which had formerly gone into the pockets of the pub- 
licans, or even a portion of it, had been saved and was now 
found in the pockets of those out of work, or even a portion 
of it, there would have been no distress, for people would 
then have been able to fall back upon and make use of their 
savings, and so go on spending and helping trade very much 
as if they were at work. When drinking people get out of 
work, trade, so far as they are concerned, often stops at once ; 
nay, instead of there being trade, there is often taxation, for 
they are generally soon off to the parish for relief ; but if 
steady, thrifty people are thrown out of work, trade still goes 
on, because they have a reserve. It will be seen, then, that 
habits of drinking not only bring on depression in trade, but 
when the depression comes, these habits aggravate it. On 
the other hand, habits of industry not only prevent depres- 
sion, but, if through some cause depression comes, they 
greatly modify its intensity, and diminish its extent. In this 
way temperance is a double preservative against depression 
of trade. 

Everyone who reads the daily papers, and notes what is 
going on in Chambers of Commerce, in Parliament, or in 
such international councils as the one which has just been 
sitting at Berlin, will have noted the deep concern which 
prevails for the finding and opening out of new markets and 
the extension of old ones in the various foreign countries of 
the world. We are most anxious to develop the resources 
and supply the wants of the people of India, Cochin China, 
New Guinea, Eastern Africa, the Congo, the Soudan, &c. 
All very good, and to all right efforts directed to this end, we 
heartily say, God speed them ; but why not develop the re- 
sources and supply the wants of the people of London and 
of our own country generally ? By so doing we should not 
only secure a transient improvement, but a steady and per- 
manently healthy trade; and, besides this, we should 
immeasurably augment the social, moral, and religious well- 
being of the people. 

But whilst we may wish God-speed to all righteous efforts 
for the opening out of new markets and the development of 
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our foreign trade, one thing is clear, that so long as we 
license a traffic in our midst which exists only by wasting the 
wealth of the nation, destroying its trade, blighting its 
morals, corrupting its youth, and spreading disease and 
death among its people, so long our development of foreign 
trade will be but to provide increased facilities to the people 
for their demoralisation. Such has been the case in the 
past; such would be the case in the future. Increased 
foreign trade might for a time palliate the depression, but 
under such conditions it would ultimately and inevitably land 
us in a worse position than ever. 

Permit me to illustrate this point. 

If a dissipated fast-going young gentleman has got an 
income of, say, ^300 a year, but spends ^if 320, he will always 
be in difficulty and distress. If his income was raised to 
£350 a year, he would for the time being be relieved ; but 
with his dissipated spendthrift habits the relief would be very 
transient; he would soon be worse off than ever, for the 
simple reason that with his habits of life the very money 
which should relieve his distress becomes the instrument of 
his further degradation. Under such circumstances, an 
addition to his resources is no help, but a mischief to the 
young man, as it but augments the facilities for his dissipa- 
tion, and so plunges him deeper and deeper in misery and 
woe. 

What is true of the individual — the unit of the nation — is 
true of the aggregate of units, the nation itself. During the 
last 40 years the foreign trade of the nation has increased 
more than fourfold, with a corresponding growth in the 
nation's income; and there should have been an equal 
improvement in the condition of the people, but it has not 
been so; for if we compare th^ nation's records touching 
intemperance, crime, pauperism, vagrancy, and all the other 
social evils which indicate an increased degradation and 
misery, we shall find that they are much greater than they 
were thirty or forty years ago. Whence does this arise ? 
From the fact that whilst we have been developing our 
foreign trade and increasing our riches, our Legislature has 
been patronising and developing the liquor traffic, which has 
everywhere surrounded and ensnared our population, and 
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entangled them in habits of drunkenness and dissipation. The 
wealth which was intended to minister to their comfort and 
prosperity has, in the case of large masses of the population,, 
been the instrument of their impoverishment, degradation, 
and often of their ruin. 

From the facts and arguments which have been advanced^ 
we are driven to the following conclusions : — 

ist. That if the income of the nation was rightly appropri- 
ated, it would so increase the demand for goods as to make, 
our trade very largely self-supporting, and very little depen- 
dent upon foreign markets. 

2nd. That, nevertheless, whilst >ve should then be so 
little dependent upon foreign markets, the adoption of 
means which would ensure a sober nation, would render our 
population both more intelligent and more industrious ; 
there would be less neglect of work, they would physically be 
better fitted for doing their work, and so our manufactures 
could be produced both better and cheaper, and we should 
thus be more able to face the competition of the world, and 
to secure a larger proportion of its trade. 

3rd. Under such circumstances, and with the enormous 
addition to our home trade which a right expenditure of our 
money would give, there would be such a stimulus given to 
our trade as would not only sweep away depression and 
distress, but would ensure to all an abundance, both of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. 

4th. That so long as the nation licences a traffic which 
ensnares and degrades such large masses of its population, 
and wastes so much of its income, so long any increase of 
foreign trade would not remedy the depression of trade. It 
might prove a temporary palliative, but it could not be 
permanent, for any increase of wealth which would result, 
instead of benefiting trade, would but become the instru- 
ment for the nation's further dissipation and degradation. 

The true remedy, then, and the only remedy for depression 
in trade, is that we render obedience to the economic laws 
which govern our being. If we sow the wind we must reap 
the whirlwind. I do not for one moment presume to say 
that there are no other causes of bad trade; there are many. 
But the influence of all combined is not to be compared in 
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mischievousness to the cause to which I have referred, viz., 
the intemperate habits of our people; and if these other 
causes were removed, so long as our habits of drinking^ 
continued they would neutralise the benefits resulting there- 
from — nay, worse, using them as instruments of dissipation, 
they would increase the evils we lament. We may therefore 
do what we will in other matters, but unless we attend to 
the foundation principles upon which healthy trade is based, 
and cease to uphold a traffic which only exists by promoting 
national waste* and demoralisation, we can never long 
together enjoy a prosperous trade. If, however, we will only 
apply the principles which the temperance movement 
inculcates, the material wealth of the nation will be 
immeasurably increased, and it would be enjoyed by all, 
and, what is far more to be valued, the moral and intellectual 
wealth of the nation would keep pace with its material 
prosperity, and our national life would thus be placed in 
harmony with the religion and civilisation which are the 
only true glory of a nation. 



CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 

The Conference, at which the preceding paper was read, assembled at the 
Birkbeck Institution, Fetter-lane, on Friday evening, November 28, 1884. It 
was convened by the National Temperance League, and presided over by Mr. 
William Fowler, M.P. for Cambric^ge. 

The Chairman said that whatever might be their opinions on the subject of 
the paper, he thought they would all agree in being very grateful to Mr. Hoyle 
for reading it. (Hear, hear.) He had for a long time b^en in the habit of read- 
ing his letters in the Times and other publications with the deepest interest, and 
he was very glad now to see him in the flesh. The subject they had to discuss 
that evening was an economical one. They were not to exaggerate by a word. 
They were merely there to ask themselves whether there was not some great 
cause for the present depression quite apart from what were the ordinary causes set 
forth by statesmen. There was a discussion four weeks ago about what was called 
fair trade and depression of trade, and the remedies for the depression in trade, 
and uncommonly little was said about what he believed was the most important 
factor of the whole business. (Hear, hear.) They would all agree that if they 
could get the habits of the people right it was much more important than getting 
the laws right — (hear, hear) — and that the great function of the law was to help 
the habits of the people if possible. The laws might be such as to injure the 
people or to help them, and it was their duty, if they were worthy of the name of 
statesmen, to do everything in their power to make the laws aid the people. 
Habits, it seemed to him, dealt with the causes of the evil ; the law rather deals 
in symptoms, the outside apparent symptoms. They locked a man up when he 
was drunk and put him out the next morning, but that did not cure him ; but if 
they could make him get rid of his drunken habits then they turned a bad citizen 
into a good one, and a non-paying citizen into a paying citizen, and they were rid 
of a great nuisance. The law in that case did little. It just, as it were, put a 
little plaster on the sore, but it did not cure the sore. The 
more he looked into this matter the more appalled he had been 
at the waste of national power which was going on. That seemed to 
him to be the burden of Mr. Hoyle*s paper, and he could heartily agree with 
almost every part of it. He had laid great stress on the waste of food. Now he 
thought no one could deny that the food used in the formation of beer would be 
far better used in the formation of bread ; that was to say, if they took the condi- 
tion of the country at large, what did they get for that food, in the, one case, and 
what did they get in the other ? He was very much struck with some remarks he 
saw the other day in an American book on what was called **our wasted re- 
sources," in which the author pointed out that all they got for this spoilt grain 
was, however pleasant it might be to the taste, a dangerous thing to the com- 
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munity, and a good deal more like a lot of spoilt water than anything else* But, 
it was asked, what had they got for it ? and he came to the conclusion that it did not 
pay. (Applause.) That was merely the fringe of the subject ; but now he wanted to 
ask them whether there was not also an awful waste of the labour of the people, 
and not only in regard to food, which was diverted in the way he had mentioned, 
but in regard to the contrast of productive and non-productive labour. He had 
sometimes thought of a good illustration of the vast importance of that considera- 
tion. If they would take a man who had a good estate, which wanted much drain- 
ing, and suppose he took it into his head instead of draining his estate to build a 
high wall a. I round it ; the money would be in the country after the wall was 
built just as much as if he had drained the land. They were told that when they 
brew«l beer the money was in the country. So if they built that enormous and 
useless wall the money would be in the country and spent in labour. But what 
would be the return ? Nothing. But if he spent the money in draining the land 
he would probably double the produce of it in a few years. That was a contrast 
between productive and non-productive labour. But there was another way in 
which labour was lost through drink. Look at the quantity of bad work that was 
done by men not beirg up to their work. (Hear, hear.) Look at the quantity of 
time that was wasted in men being unpunctual in going to their work. A gentle- 
man had told him that the loss thus occasioned to the firm with which he was 
connected was a large percentage on the capital employed in the concern. He 
believed if they went into figures they would be appalled at the loss which took 
place from unproductive labour and waste of labour in various ways. Then, again, 
take the enormous loss which occurred by reason of the savings of the people not 
being cumulative, as they ought to be. They were proud of the savings banks, with 
eighty-six millions of money in them ; at this moment they were very thankful 
there was so much money in them, but it was nothing to what ought to be there- 
Mr. Hoyle had said that they threw away two hundred millions of money every 
year, a great part of which was thrown away by labouring people. Where would 
be the savings banks if they put aside the money they did not put aside ? The 
savings banks would hardly hold the money. The figures were so large that they 
could not understand theni. They were only understandable when they were 
measured by the misery of the people, and when they saw a wretched home 
and a drunken wife, and half-clad children, and the horrible houses 
in the slums. That made them understand how the money was wasted. 
There was another question, and that was the waste of the health of the people. 
The health of their bodies was one thing, and it was a very large item indeed. He 
did not believe there was a family in this country that had not lost a member long 
before it ought to be lost. In that he not only referred to the poorer classes, but 
to the upper classes as well. Cases had come within his own knowledge where 
■men had lost their lives ten or fifteen years before the time owing to this 
habit, and Sir Andrew Clark once told him it would be almost incredible were he 
to state the number of men of fifty years of age who were riddled through and 
through with disease by this perpetual habit of ** moderate" drinking. But there 
was another disease which was still more terrible ; that was the disease of the 
mind. Look at the statistics about lunacy ; the figures were perfectly awful : and 
doctors were perpetually telling them the main cause of that was the drinking 
habits of the people. Then came the question of crime, which he regarded « as 
largely caused by mental disease. Judges were perpetually dinning it in their 
ears that drink was the great cause of crime. In his experience as a magistrate he 
had noticed that but for drinking they would often have nothing whatever to do. 
He did not go to the Bench now so much as he used to do, but when he sat regu- 

* The foUowing fizures from this American work may illustrate Mr. Hoyle's English argument ; 
— The dnnk bill of America in 1872 was believed to be ;Ci47iOoo.ooo. Ten years' drink equals 
two-thirds of the assessed value of all the real esrate of the country, and it equals i^ times the 
value ofa'.l the manufactures as then valued. The liquor bill of New York in 1870 is reckoned 
as equal to two-fifths ot the agricultural products of the State ; one-seventh of all the manufkc- 
4ures, and two-thirds of all the wages paid in both agricultiure and manufactures. The drink 
bill of the Union in every vear from 1861 to 1874 was equal to the whole expense of the 
-great war. In 1870 America had 141,000 schools, aaz.ooo teachers. 7,209.000 pupils at a co^ of 
;£x9,oootOQO, but she had 143,000 liquor sellers who sold ;Ci4o,ooo,ooo worth of liquors. 
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larly with 120,000 in the district they would often have not a single case except 
those arising from drunken quarrels. Such things ought to make a man reflect 
whether he was doing what he could to hinder or stop that dreadful traffic. Now 
there was a waste of life, which could only mean waste of health. Look at the 
insurance statistics ; they would show what a number of people were dying before 
their time. Dr. Norman Kerr had said t lat 120,000 die annually before their 
time. He knew that it was always said that 6o,ooo drunkards died in the course 
of the year, but he heard it said so often, that he thought it could not be true ; but 
Dr. Norman Kerr seemed to think that it was double that. In Toxteth Park, 
near Liverpool, in one district there was no public-house, and the death-rate there 
was ten per thousand. In the adjoining district there were public-houses, and 
the death-rate was forty per thousand. He thought also there was an awful waste 
of liberty. A man was not a free man while he was under the influence of this 
vice. It was true that there was no freedom to a man when he had once got that 
within him. He must stamp it down if he was to be a free mm. He wondered 
how many men were going about in tnis city at that moment groaning for the very 
want of freedom. Then came another question, which was a great deal discussed,, 
and that was the houses and homes of the people. He was one of those who did 
not believe in legislation about houses and homes — that was to say, he did not 
mean to say he would not have inspection to see that people did not let houses in 
the filthy state they often did, but what he meant was he had more faith in the 
people than in any law, because he was confident that if the people once got right 
habits they would not live in those beastly houses. (Applause.) What had they 
seen in the last few years ? They had had the Artisans* Dwelling Act, and had 
spent a million and a half in doing nothing. They had turned those poor 
creatures out of houses, and had not given them roofs over their heads, and they 
had not altered their habits ; whereas if the landlords had found they could not 
let those horrid slums, they would have had to turn them into good homes, or not 
let them at all. One of the most painful questions in this matter was the waste 
of woman's life and woman's power in the home. Imagine the misery of those 
poor creatures when they heard the treading of the footsteps of one who ought to 
be the most dear to them, because they knew he would be mad with drink. See 
the waste of her energy and care and her premature death, and the poor miserable 
children left and the home desolate and dreary ; and why all this ? Because the 
man would fill himself with that which did him no good whatever, but infinite 
mischief. He was very much struck with an observation he saw about the slavery 
of the children. There were people in this city who drove children out and 
insisted upon their getting money to buy dnnk, and the poor little things even lay 
under the arches of the bridges, and were afraid to go home because they could 
not gfet enough money to buy drink. What a sum it would make if they could state 
all the suffering of ten years amongst the children ! As to the waste of moral 
power in the nation, only think of the contrast between the life of an artisan living 
in the fear of God, and bringing up his children rightly, compared to the man who 
was a drunkard, or even if he was not a drunkard, spent his life in the habitual 
waste of the gifts God has given him. The contrast was almost too terrible to think 
of. There was a vast amount of energy thrown into education : they had Board 
schools, and all sorts of arrangements to improve the e<iucation of the people ; and 
God forbid he should say anything against them. He wished it was far more effectual 
than it was. But they had an enormous number of educators in one direction, and 
they had a still greater number of educators in another direction. He thought the 
energy towards vice wasgreaterthan the energy towards virtue, and so it would always 
be if the people were satisfied to continue things as they were. How long was that to 
last ? Was it to go on for ever — this terrific waste of the great power of this nation ? 
(Cries of" No.") Could Parliament do nothing? Was Parliament to be plwaystalk- 
ing, and never doing anything? (Loud applause.) As to the House of Commons^ 
he thought they were much too apt to talk without doing. If was, however, very easy 
to find fault, but not so easy to find a remedy. He was perfectly clear about one 
thing, and that was that there was only one thmg which would ever answer. It was, 
perhaps, a dangerous thing to say, but he supposed one ought to say what one 
thought. He would tell them what had answered. When they had got rid of 
temptation the people would alter, but never otherwise. In America they had 
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tried every conceivable scheme in licensing. They had tried experiment after 
experiment until in despair some of them said, ** Let us get rid of it altogether ; " 
and they did it, and with the most splendid results. In England the land- 
owners .had the power, and had used it with the greatest possible success^ 
while the. people had not the power ; the consequence was that they went on in 
the same miserable circle. He would ask them to consider most carefully the great 
question they had been discussing that night ; because, after all, they could not 
have good trade if they wasted one-fifth of their resourcies. If of that very fund 
"Vvhich was continually being formed out of the industry of the people one-fifth 
was thrown away — more than that, if it was more than thrown away where it pro- 
duced all conceivable mischief — moral mischief, economical mischief, every kind 
of mischief — if that was the way in which they expected to get good trade, they 
would be profoundly mistaken. John Bull was enormously rich, or he could not 
go on in that fantastical way so long as he had done. John Bull had been throwing 
away his resources for decade after decade, and still he was rich, but how rich 
would he have been if he had thought of saving years ago ? If all the money wasted 
in drink since he (the chairman) was born had accumulstted in this, country the 
wealth of England would be such that people would be appalled by the 
magnitude of it. There would be one continual wonderful opulence through- 
out the State. If in ten years they had saved two hundred millions every 
3rear what an enormous sum it would be ! And, observe, the saving would 
continue to increase because there was reproduction in saving but there was 
no reproduction in waste. He felt strongly that what they wanted to do 
was to wake the people up. He condemned himself in saying so, for he had 
long been inactive in this cause, but he could not help thinking how indifferent 
people were to the matter. It seemed to him if they once grasped the magnitude 
of the problem and the issue it involved in ft, they would not rest until they had 
done sometliing worth the doing. (Cheers.) He would like to sum up his view 
of the matter in the words of an eminent American (Pitman : " Alcohol and the 
State, "p. 405): — 

** Wealth may be against us, rank may aflfect to despise us, but the light whose 
dawn makes a new morning in the world rarely shines from palace or crown, but 
from the manger and the cross. Before the aroused conscience of the people, 
wielding the indomitable will of a State, the ministers to vice, the tempters of in- 
nocence, the destroyers of soul and body shall go down for ever . . . Such a con- 
test is a process of self-education in. some of the noblest traits of manhood — trust 
in Divine Providence, faith in humanity, courage, fidelity, philanthropy. By 
one of those grand and beautiful laws of the * spiritual harvest ' which God has 
established, he who works for others works most truly for himself.*' 

Mr. Stephen Bourne, F.S.S., said he had come to the meeting quite unpre- 
pared to speak. He must say that it was a formidable thing to follow Mr. Hoyle, 
because he went so deeply into the subject, and viewed it in every possible way 
with such perfection and skill, that he left little to be said by others. He was 
happy to feel, however, there was one part of the subject which Mr. Hoyle had 
left to a veiy great extent untouched. He had dealt strongly and fully with the 
effects of intemperance upon our home trade, but he thought he did not quite 
estimate the full effect of our drinking habits upon our foreign trade, or fully weigh 
the extreme importance of maintaining that foreign trade for the prosperity of our 
country. He (Mr. Bourne) held that so long as this country failed to produce the 
food it wanted it was absolutely necessary, first, that we should carry on foreign 
trade to get a supply of food from the countries where they could produce it ; and, 
secondlv, to produce within our own shores those articles which constituted the 
only coin with which we had the power to buy the food we imported. He chal- 
lenged the whole world of political economists to controvert the position which he 
took up, and that was that at least one-tenth part of the labour of this country was en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of alcoholic liquors. It was equally de- 
monstrable that of the labour which remained in the country at least equal to five 
in a hundred was afterwards wasted through the consumption of that liquor when 
it was produced ; so that out of a hundred men in their midst who were employed 
in anything that was useful, they might say fifteen devoted their energies to the 
production or distribution or consumption of alcohol. In the foreign trade they 
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had to import some thirty millions worth at least of material from abroad, either 
for the production of alcoholic liquor at home or in manufactured drinks. They 
had to import largely for the purpose of feeding the people, and had to exchange 
in manufactures for that food. Supposing that out of every icx> employed in the 
foreign trade there were fifteen others who had to be supported in some way or 
another — to eat and drink and hi clothed at the expense of the country while the} t 
were engaged in the production or consumption of alcohol — it stood to reason thai 
the number of men employed in oth^r labour cannot be more than eighty-five. I 
eighty-five men would produce as much as a hundred, we could sell our goods 
cheaper on the other hand, and so hold our own in the market of the world, where 
we are being done out by foreigners ; or if we maintain the prices for the goods 
we should have 15 percent, more to expend in articles of use, or luxury, or enjoy- 
ment at home. They would therefore see that while the foreign trade was 
absolutely necessary for our existence as a nation, we were in danger of losin ; that 
foreign trade because it was handicapped at 15 per cent, on account of the number 
engaged in alcoholic traffic. In travelling lately in the Far West he had passed 
through numbers of villages where the use of alcohol was absolutely prohibited. 
He asked people how they liked the prohibition, and he did not find a single person 
whoobjected toit. Of course there were some few who managed secretly to get some- 
thing, these he did not come across ; but more than that, they made themselves very 
scarce in the country where the prohibition held good, and the consequence was 
he wai not likely to meet with them. In the course of that visit he went to a 
very lai^e farm where there were 7,cxx) acres of land this year under crop. They 
were driven round the whole circuit of land, and when they came back their host 
said he had driven them seven miles round the outskirts of the farm, and there 
were 7,000 acres in the property to be cropped as well next year. The owner of 
the land said he should soon be enabled to load ten trucks on the railway every 
day in the year, from January i to December 31, with the grain which he might 
send over to this country or any other place where the inhabitants wanted it. That 
was in the prohibition district, and if the prohibition was removed and the people 
were fools enough to follow what they did here, he would have to put 15 
per ' cent, more labour into his farm to produce the same amount of 
grain ; consequently, he would hive to get 1 5 per cent, higher price 
for the wheat he sold to compensate him for the loss to which he was 
exposed, or else he must lose the acquisition of that 15 per cent, which he now 
held. That would make all the difference between a prosperous farm and a non- 
prosperous farm. It was ridiculous to talk of the increase of population in a 
country being a source of injury to them, when they had nothing to do but to place 
the surplus in positions where honest labour would produce sufficient food for 
themselves and their families, and for helping those more destitute than them- 
selves. So it came to this, that whether they looked at the home trade, the 
state of which Mr. Hoyle had so graphically depicted, and found the stagnation 
and loss which prevailed there ; or whether, taking the lowest estimate, we 
looked at our foreign trade, it was impossible to picture the difference which would 
exist in the country if they could only get rid of this loss and waste. If they but 
employed all the strength and power which God had bestowed upon them, and 
the spiritual gifts with which he had endowed them, it would make them happy 
and prosperous throughout the country. Being an old man now, he could recall 
the time when negro slavery was abolished, and when they thought much of 
spending twenty millions of money to purchase the freedom of slaves. He was 
amongst those who saw the first dawn of jreedom in the colonies, but that pay- 
ment was nothing to the 100 or 200 millions which were now devoted every year, 
or lost every year, in the consumption of alcohol ; and the difficulty which the 
country had to overcome in getting rid of the habits and feelings of those who 
supported negro slavery was nothing to that of combating the erroneous views 
held with regard to this alcoholic question. But they struggled against the one 
form of evil and overcame it, looking to the support of Him who recognised the 
principles of law and justice, and of those who were labouring in it to help them to 
solve this question. If they did the same in regard to this, and pensevered in 
diffusing information upon the economical question, which, though not the 
highest, v/as still one of the most important before them, they would surely 
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succeed. This country would rise to the freedom and happiness and glory ft 
deserved, when once we got rid gf the drink, which was its present curse. (Loud 
applause. ) 

Mr. B. Whitworth, M. P. , said he had a very pleasing duty to perform, and 
it was one with which he was sure everybody would agree, and that was to propose 
a very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Hoyle for his exceedingly valuable and interest- 
ing paper. There was no doubt whatever that Mr. Hoyle had got hold of the 
right end of the stick. As regards the working man, he (the speaker) had main- 
tained for years and years that if they could only carry out the idea which Mr. 
Hoyle had indicated that evening, within three months the wages of the people of 
this country would be increased at the very least 25 per cent. He was engaged in 
various manufacturing concerns, employing pretty nearly 40,ocx> people, and in 
one of them the closing of publichouses on Sunday would alone make a difference 
in the return on the capital of that great concern of 4 per cent, on ;^7oo,ooo. 
(Applause.) He wanted to know, with the keen competition that this country was 
i)Ow labouring under with all the countries of Europe, how were they to compete 
with them if they were going to spend their money and waste it in that way ? The 
most sober nation, they might depend upon it, would rule in the future, and be the 
great commercial nation. America, he believed, was spending not more than half 
what we did in the drink traffic, and they would eventually become our great com- 
petitors, particularly if the system of abolishing the drink spread, as he believed it 
would, to every State in the Union. However, during the last forty years there 
was no doubt the wages of the people had increased considerably. Food had 
decreased, and yet they found great depression of trade in spite of it, simply 
because they spent so much more in the drink traffic. There were 600,000 people 
employed in this country in distributing those poisons. Surely if those people 
were employed in some useful labour— in the production of something which 
was of great use to the community — that alone would make an enormous difference 
in the wealth in the country. He did not believe with Goldsmith, that ** where 
wealth accumulates men decay." They knew to the contrary, that where a country- 
was rich, where an accumulation of capital took place, the wages of the people 
invariably rose in the same proportion, because they had an immense number of 
men and capital requiring labour; and, as had been said, if there were two masters 
for one man you could not hinder wages from advancing. He had seen a great 
deal of this question of temperance, because he had taken a special interest in it for 
fifty years or more, and he believed it was not an exaggeration to say that three- 
fourths of the evils of this country might be traced to that one thing. (Hear, 
hear. ) Well, they were seeing a great improvement in some respects ; so that the 
doctors were now beginning to tell them the truth, and sayings that the less they 
took the better. A great many had not the courage to say, " Do not take any.'' 
Yet there were a go<S many comparatively who had the courage to say what they 
thought, and to tell them that every drop they took injured them in one way or 
another. As patriots they were bound to do what they could to make this country 
even greater than she was, nnd they could do nothing better to further that great 
object than to make people sober. He had great hopes of the next Parliament. 
They were getting quit in the present session of a very strongly controverted 
question — the Franchise. He believed when the people got that Franchise they 
would devise measures to put a stop to the drink traffic. (Applause. ) Give the 
people the power, and he had no hesitation in saying that they would find a remedy 
ibr this great evil. (Hear, .hear.) He proposed that their very cordial thanks be 
given to Mr. Hoyle for his exceedingly valuable and able paper. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Taylor said he had great pleasure in seconding the proposition, and 
he agreed with every word which Mr. Whitworth and, the chairman had said, not 
only on their indebtedness to Mr. Hoyle for the paper he had read, but for the 
many valuable contributions he had made to the literature of this country. Every 
word which Mr. Hoyle had uttered that evening, and a good many words he had 
not time to put before them, would appear in print, and would be read not only 
here, but would go across the Atlantic, and be read there, and in the Colonies^ 
and the influence of the meeting would be world-wide. He would make the sug- 
gestion that as the mountain — in the person of the long list of members of Parlia- 
ment which the adjournment of the House had carried a>vay from their midst— as 
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Ihe mountaia had not come to Mahomet, in the person of Mr. lloyle, he would 
like very much that Mahomet would go to the mountain. (A voice : " Send him 
to Parliament.*') (Applause.) They could hardly expect that the forms of the 
Hoase would permit Mr. Hoyle to read that pap-^r on the floor of the House ; but 
he did not see why, if an evening had been taken for an abstract debate on the 
subject of Free Trade, members should not take an evening for a debate on the 
economical principles of the temperance reformation. Temperance discussions in 
the House had been too much confined to the question of legislation, and he 
thought it was a great want that they had not the economical principles of the 
temperance reformation put more forcibly forward on the platform of the House of 
Commons, and not only on the platform of the House of Commons, but in the 
other Chamber, the members of which complained that they were underworked, 
that they had not enough to do. The president of the National Temperance 
League had a seat in that august body, and he thought it would be well to 
ask him to inaugurate a discussion there. (Applause.) If they had read that 
admirable inaugural address at the Temperance Congress at Liverpool, he thought 
they would agree with him that they could not have a better advocate, or one who 
would put their principles more clearly and more argumentatively and more con- 
vincingly than could the Lord Bishop of Exeter. (Applause.) Before he (Mr. 
Taylor) came to London he was a temperance worker in Durham. In that district 
at that time they were ahead, perhaps, of any district in the country in temperance 
principles, anJ the workmen there contributed the most important evidence to 
show that the hardest work, the most trying work, the most testing work, could 
be done without the use of intoxicating liquors. As to the complaints about the 
housing of the poor, they had men who were not total abstainers, who were 
earning £^ £$, and £6 a week, yet they were housing themselves in single room^, 
while clerks who got one-third of that income were inhabiting decent houses. If 
they would put that form of industry into more active operation instead of wasting 
the money in drink, it would greatly improve the building trade. They had heard 
a great deal of the depression of trade in America, but he was delighted to see 
there was a ** boom " in the building trade of America this last year — not in building 
great public buildings, but in building tenements for workmen and the middle 
classes. They found the means of getting the houses built for themselves, and 
they could only have done it through their temperance savings. As Mr. Whitworth 
had most truly said, America could compete with us because of their superior 
temperance, and as temperance increased there the competition would become 
more keen. But there was no reason why we should not change our position in 
relation to those things. What had been done by millions of^teetotalers in the 
past, could be done by the whole population. It could be done instantly; it 
required no apprenticeship. They could carry it out immediately, and he trusted 
that the meeting that evening would do something to speed the time when the 
people of this country would understand their interest — their own personal interest 
and the interest of the country — sufficiently to have done away wholly with the use 
of this destructive and mischievous article. He begged very heartily to second the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hoyle. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hoyle thanked the meeting for the priviiegeofbeingallowed to placehis views 
before them. He was for many years in early life a workman v/orking in the mill. 
He lived in a village where liquor-shops were not permitted, and he did not see a 
drunken man once in six months. He lived in that village, about three miles 
from Bury, until he was twenty years of age, and then went to another village 
where there were fourteen drink-shops, and he met men eveiy day reeling drunk. 
He began to study the temperance question, anH it occurred to him that if that 
was a sample of what the 180,000 liquor-shops in the nation produced, it 
was his bounden duty to throw himself into the movement to remove the cause of 
so much of the nation's degradation. (Applause.) He was thankful he did that, 
and for over thirty years he had been doing what he could in that movement. 
(Cheers.) As to the question of working men's homes, in the village where he 
lived, there were over 400 houses — nearly one-third of the housrs in the village — 
built by the working men themselves. (Applause.) That was not done by 
Government or any other help, but they had taught them the principles of 
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temperance, and they had a Sunday-school and a co-operative society which 
tamed over ;^26,ooo a year in the country village. This question would soon 
solve the question of better | dwellings for the lower classes. The slums of that 
village had been turned into better dwellings. At one time they had eleven 
public-houses and beershops, but by hard working they had been able to close five 
out of the eleven, and if they could only get the remaining six closed they would 
convert the township into a paradise upon earth. (Hear, hear.) What could be 
done there could be done everywhere. For thirty years he had toiled amongst 
the masses and studied the question in the light of economical science, and he was 
sure no man could go into the matter without being driven to the conclusion that 
this was the only real remedy for bad trade, and for removing the evils which so 
cursed their nation a;nd cursed humanity. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. H. Raper then proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, and said he 
should like it to be an instruction from that meeting to Mr. Fowler to raise that 
question, which was one of the greatest that ever occupied the attention of the 
Legislature, in the House of Commons. (Loud cheers.) In asking their chair- 
man to do that, they were asking one of the most amply efficient representatives 
sittiing in Parliament for the purpose, because Mr. Fowler had acquired a posi- 
tion in the House of Commons on economical questions second to none in the 
House. (Hear, hear.) He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding. 

Mr. T. Whittaker (ex-mayor of Scarborough) said he had much pleasure in 
seconding the proposition. The question brought before them that night was a 
most solid and important one. As to there being too many people, he did not 
think there were, but the people they had did not rightly apply their means. 
When they knew that in eight cases out of ten rags and want and misery were 
the result of drink, the whole thing was explained. In the report of an emigra- 
tion society the other day he read of a young man who had lived on bread and 
onions for twelve months, that he might save twenty shillings, the amount needed 
to enfttle him to certain advantage^ from the emigration society. At the same 
time a case occurred to him of a woman, forty-six years of age, who had been before 
the magistrates for the sixty-fifth time for drunkenness, and she had to be kept 
out of the rates. Now that young man who lived on bread and onions that he 
might get to a better land and a better position, had the stuff in him to make a 
man, and that was the sort they were sending away. The backbone, the marrow, 
and the life of the nation were sent away, but the woman who spent her time in 
the public-house and the gaol was kept. If they rightly used their means, if 
people were rightly ifed and clothed, as well as rightly housed, there would be no 
stagnation in trade. (Applause.) God helped those who helped themselves, and 
there was room enough in this little island for every man, woman, and child in it. 
He knew the chairman's honoured father, but at that time he never thought to see 
his son chairman of a meeting in the interest of the temperance reformation, and 
he was, therefore, very glad to second the vote of thaiiks to the chairman that 
evening. (Applause.) He never should forget the great kindness that had been 
shown to him by the chairman's father at a time when friends were few, and for 
that reason he most heartily supported the resolution. 
• The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in reply, thanked the meeting very much for the kind recep- 
tion he had received. 

The proceedings then terminated. 



